




















Electric cooking saves you money 
With electric cooking, none of the heat 
Scenes | 6 CRY 


thermostats and simmering control dials SERVICE CENTRE 





ensure that you use no more current than 
is necessary ; and the hotplates are designed 
to give up all their heat to the saucepans 
without wasting it round the edges. You 
can even cook a whole meal and warm the 
plates using the grill-boiler alone. 
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Do come in. 
Weill be glad to 
show you all the 
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Issued by the Electrical Development Association 
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London Gives Another bowl 


WE CANNOT be complacent about 
the housing and planning situation in 
London. We are well aware that the 
blind forces making for disorder, 
congestion, and decay are still gaining 
on the forces making for good plan- 
ning and renewal. But we hail with 
joy the beginnings of a more en- 
lightened outlook and a more hope- 
ful policy. And once again we salute 
the London County Council as the 
first of the authorities of the world’s 
metropolitan cities to understand its 
city’s predicament and to have the 
courage to move in the right direction. 

Tokyo comes into the news this 
week with the claim to be the most 
populous city in the world—a claim 
none the less wrongheaded because it 
is erroneous. (New York still has that 
unhappy distinction.) London since 


the war has taken the higher place of 


honour as the first great city to en- 
deavour to limit its outward expan- 
sion and thin out its internal conges- 
tion. The LCC, a few months ago, 
added to itself the prestige of giving 


another practical lead, by reducing 
its permitted plot ratios for new office 
buildings, which we take hopefully as 
a step towards a positive reduction of 
central employment capacity. (See 
Town AND CouNnTRY PLANNING, 
August 1957: ““The Battle of Lon- 
don’’.) 

And now the LCC announces a 
further historic step: the intention to 
undertake for itself, as a supplement 
to the enterprise of the Government 
in founding new towns, and to the 
joint efforts under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, the construction of a new 
town of its own. We support this 
heartily. Obviously one more new 
town will not be sufficient to deal 
with the vast problem of the renewal 
of the older parts of London on ac- 
ceptable standards. Many more new 
towns or small-town expansions will 
be necessary for that. But the decision 
of the LCC is inspiring, and is im- 
portant as a lead to other great cities 
in this and other countries to do what 
they can to help themselves as well as 
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to call upon Governments to do their 
part. 

It is a pleasing factor in the case 
that the need of further new towns for 
London is recognized by both politi- 
cal parties on the LCC, The opposi- 
tion party, indeed, took the line when 
the matter was last debated that the 
demand (then made to the Govern- 
ment) should have been for at least 
two new towns. While we consider 
that the siting and promotion of new 
towns, and of substantial small-town 
expansions, is primarily a national re- 
sponsibility, and properly calls for 
Governmental initiative and en- 
couragement, nevertheless there is a 
great deal to be said for some new 
towns being built by great municipal 
authorities, and also in some cases by 
private enterprise. A variety of agen- 
cies for projects of this kind (within a 
national policy as to siting) could 
make for a healthy variety of design 
and method. It is permissible to hope 
that the LCC, with its immense 
power and the dynamic energy it has 
shown in its housing efforts, may pro- 
duce a town advancing in some re- 
spects on those initiated by Govern- 
ment corporations, especially as it 
has their experience to build upon. 

The existing new towns are such an 
immense advance on any industrial 
communities produced at any time in 
any country that fair criticism of them 
can only be by comparison with the 
still better towns that can be con- 
sidered as practicable. Good as the 
new towns are, they are not as good as 
present resources and acquired skill 
could make them. Their housing 


standards, in space and quality of 


construction, are immeasurably bet- 
ter than those of the old parts of cities 
from which most of the citizens have 
come. But they do not quite measure 
up to the aspirations of the next gen- 
eration, or the generation after that. 
Not enough has been spent on their 
fabric. The ‘‘land-saving”’ fallacy has 
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cramped some of their gardens. Cir- 
cumstances have forced the develop- 
ment corporations to be a little too 
cheeseparing. Ten per cent more 
spent on the quality of the houses and 


on a more generous provision of 


social and public buildings and 
amenities would have made them 50 
per cent more attractive to the more 
critical of potential residents. Gradu- 
ally they are adding to themselves a 
larger proportion of the executive and 
managerial classes whose initiatives 
and social gifts are of the greatest 
value. But more of these groups 
could have been attracted if they had 
been better catered for. The nation 
has not been willing so far to spend 
nearly so much a head on its new 
towns as on high-density redevelop- 
ment in its old towns. 

We believe it will pay the LCC to 


be bold in its policy as to standards of 


quality, space, planting, and social 
amenities. These things are far more 
important than towers, modish archi- 
tecture, or any exhibitionist effects, 
which amuse casual visitors more 
than prospective settlers. By the ad- 
herence to good standards, and by 
the imaginative presentation of the 
scheme, the LCC could attract to its 
town a balanced cross-section of Lon- 
don people and of London’s most pro- 
gressive and enterprising industries, 
commercial firms, and trades. 
London’s first daughter town ought 
to be presented as a débutante of ir- 
resistible glamour. This ‘‘coming- 
out”’ is the social event of many sea- 
sons. The new town should be a place 
to which the lively, the cultured, and 
the ambitious, as well as the average 
good hard-working Londoner, will 
wish to go. If the LCC set about the 


job imaginatively they can make 


London’s own new town an advance 
on any town in the world, even on any 
existing new town. 

And now, what about Birmingham 
and Manchester ? 
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ADDIS ABABA: THE MASTER PLAN 


The name of Sir Patrick Abercrombie is specially associated with 


surveys and plans of urban regions, and it is appropriate that his last 
major work, the Master Plan for Addis Ababa, should be of this 
nature. Though the plan was approved by the Emperor in May 


1956, Sir Patrick was working on revisions to the report at the time 


of his death last March. 


Ababa in 1946 when he prepar- 

ed sketch plans for the develop- 
ment of the city. The accompanying 
outline report included a list of es- 
sential civic surveys and a layout for 
a neighbourhood unit. A few surveys 
were subsequently carried out but the 
overall plan was neglected until 1954, 
when at the Emperor’s invitation Sir 


S" PATRICK first visited Addis 


by GERALD B. DIX 


Patrick was appointed consultant for 
the preparation of a long-term master 
plan. In that year his report, defining 
in general terms the form and content 
of the final plan, was approved, and a 
small staff was appointed to elabor- 
ate the preliminary plan into the 
master plan. The preparation of this 
occupied almost eighteen months and 
was completed under his close control. 


Presentation of Master Plan of Addis Ababa, 1956. H.I.M. Haile Selassie I; Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie; Gerald Dix. 
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capital of Ethiopia a little over sixty 
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History of the City years ago by Emperor Menelik II. 

Addis Ababa was founded as the The site, chosen largely because of its 
warm mineral-water springs, is 8,000 
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Diagrammatic Neighbourhood Plan of the city. Original at 1: 25,000. This shows clearly the 


network of three rings and the radials. 
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Addis Ababa, the 


feet above sea-level and on_ the 
southern slopes of the Entotto Moun- 
tains; it is extremely beautiful with a 
number of wooded river valleys cut- 
ting into the gently sloping ground. 
The climate is most agreeable, a 
three-month rainy season and a few 
weeks of small rains being the only in- 
terruptions to pleasantly warm sun- 
shine. 

The Old Gibbi, or Palace, a num- 
ber of churches, St George’s Cathe- 
dral, and a few houses remain from 


the early period, but the majority of 


the development has taken place dur- 
ing the reign of H.I.M. Haile Selassie. 

In the years immediately before the 
Italian occupation the Imperial Pal- 
ace, the Menelik Mausoleum, Trinity 
Church, Parliament, and some minis- 
tries and embassies were amongst im- 
portant buildings to be erected. A 
number of commercial firms were 
established to handle the export 
trade, mainly of coffee, and to im- 
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Imperial Ethiopian Embassy 


railway station. 


port manufactured goods. The rail- 
way to Djibouti was the main con- 
nection with countries abroad and 
the station at the foot of the present 
Churchil Street marked the southern 
limit of the city. 

During the five years of the Italian 
occupation a Piano Regulatore was 
adopted proposing the removal of the 
city centre to the vicinity of the. exist- 
ing railway station, when most of the 
old city would have been allowed to 
die out. This plan consisted basically 
of a modified gridiron with a series 
of formal vistas each closed by major 
buildings for Government, army, or 
party administration. It showed a 
marked lack of appreciation of the 
local topography, and would have 
destroyed the beauty of the hilly site. 
Little was done under it, although a 
start was made on the construction of 
several main roads and the Great 
Market, which is retained in a modi- 
fied form in the master plan, 
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The Survey and Plan 

In his 1946 report Sir Patrick ex- 
plained that Addis Ababa served the 
functions of no less than fourteen 
types of town, varying from its being 
the home of the imperial family, 
capital of the empire, and national 
administrative headquarters to its 
important functions as a centre for 
trade and banking. A comprehensive 
civic survey was proposed. By 1954 
little had been done to implement 
this suggestion. In particular, census 
statistics were almost non-existent, 
and consequently rather generalized 
population estimates had to be used 
in the master plan. Nevertheless, by 
early 1956 a much fuller study of ex- 
isting conditions was available than 
in 1946, making the striking simi- 
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larity between the first sketches and 
last plans the more remarkable. 

The city has grown rapidly since 
the war and provision is made in the 
plan for a further increase from 
318,000 to 460,000 people in thirty 
years, by which time an additional 
300,000 people will live in six satellite 
towns situated from four to eleven 
miles from the centre. By _ this 
method of development everyone 
will live within easy reach of the open 
countryside and the city of Addis 
Ababa will not straggle and become 
unwieldy. 

The establishment of the satellite 
towns can be adjusted to meet the 
changing requirements of the capital 
across the years, whilst still maintain- 
ing a balanced whole. 


The Regional Plan for Addis Ababa in a simplified form. The original from which this was 
redrawn was a coloured map at 1: 50,000 showing contours, rivers, tracks, etc. 
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Typical super block in one of the neighbourhoods in the south-east of the city, 


using the minimum-size houses. 


Roads and Open Spaces 

The road network has a_sub- 
arterial system of three ring roads and 
principal radials leading to the pro- 
vinces. The greater part of the inner 
ring already exists though much 
widening and regrading is necessary, 
for which detailed drawings are in- 
cluded in the master plan. The radial 
roads are also in existence for part of 
their length within the city, but much 
of the middle ring and almost all the 
outer ring will be completely new. 

Open spaces are of two types. 
Those forming the major park system, 
including the inner and outer green 
belts, the beautiful river valley parks, 
the City Park at Filwoha, and their 
associated areas, would limit the 
overall growth not only of the capital 
as a whole but also of its component 
parts, and would, Sir Patrick hoped, 
ensure the further development of its 
prevailing forest character. Local and 


district open spaces are primarily 
associated with the residential neigh- 
bourhoods and central area _pre- 
cincts. * 


Business and Shopping Centres 

The business centre of a city is al- 
ways a most difficult part with which 
to deal because it involves recon- 
struction rather than new develop- 
ment. Addis Ababa has the added 
complication of a large market 
generating a vast amount of activity 
and traffic problems of all kinds. In 
the Great Market a natural and 
effective use-zoning was found to 
exist ; proposals therefore relate main- 
ly to the solution of traffic problems 
and the replacement of obsolete 
buildings and include a detailed an- 
alysis of the stages by which this 
could be economically achieved. 

In the shopping and central resi- 
dential areas there is much out-of: 
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date building and land uses are 
indiscriminately intermixed. Traffic 
congestion is aggravated by kerb- 
side parking. Bold planning is re- 
quired, and the designation of areas 
of comprehensive redevelopment is 
regarded as essential in order to cre- 
ate three major shopping centres, 
each largely pedestrian in character, 
and to provide appropriate business 
and residential accommodation in 
the heart of the city. Adequate off- 
street parking is planned and through 
traffic will be discouraged by the 
completion of the inner ring road. 


Gerald Dix 
Courtyard of Haile Selassie I Theatre, Addis 
Ababa, completed in 1955. 


Housing and Neighbourhoods 


A considerable part of the report 
concerns housing, neighbourhood 
planning, and satellite development. 
The administrative divisions of the 
city are integrated with the com- 
munity structure, each of the seven 
wards or districts consisting of several 
neighbourhood units varying in size 
from 3,000 to 10,000 persons, with 
5,000 as the average. Every neigh- 
bourhood has its own shopping and 
marketing facilities (the market is an 
important part of life in Ethiopia), 
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schools, community and public build- 
ings, and open spaces. In addition 
each district centre has a larger 
shopping group and further com- 
munity provision. 

There is generally a major barrier 
such as a park-strip, river ravine, or 
main road between neighbourhoods, 
and between districts the division is 
usually even more pronounced. Com- 
munities are thus planned quite 
separately from roads and major open 
spaces though intimately related to 
them. 

Some of the basic house types 
shown have been included in a de- 
tailed layout for a neighbourhood in 
a new residential area in the south- 
east of the city. Throughout, both for 
central flats and houses in outer 
neighbourhoods, the super-block is 
the basis of residential planning, in 
order to protect smaller housing units 
from through traffic and to create in 
the city the intimacy of village life 
characteristic of the native ¢tukuls 
with their eucalyptus groves in 
present-day Addis Ababa. Average 
net densities in new residential areas 
are 60~70 persons an acre at 3 °8 per- 
sons per dwelling. This occupation 
figure, based on limited inquiry, may 
be too low. If so the detailed plans 
will be modified by reducing the 
number of dwellings and increasing 
the area of each plot. Thus density in 
persons an acre will be unaffected but 
in houses per acre it will be reduced. 
The floor area of the small house 
types shown in the plan (500 sq. ft) is 
much higher than the existing stan- 
dards for comparable dwellings. 


The Six Satellite Towns 


All six satellite towns proposed are 
on completely new sites. The two 
nearest at Kolfe and Bole are in the 
inner green belt and are purely resi- 
dential in character, with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 each. Of the other four, 
population 60,000 each, one adjoin- 
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ing the railway will provide sites for 
heavy industry and the others will 
have only light industry. The average 
net density in residential areas is 
generally 32-53 persons per acre, and 
in one town is as high as 43-24 per- 
sons per acre. 

In view of recent correspondence in 
this journal on space standards for 
new towns it may be of interest to 
reproduce those for these satellites. 
See table below. 


Implementing the Plan 


Addis Ababa is a typical example of 
a rapidly growing unplanned city, 
with large areas of mixed land use 
where houses, shops, and factories 
compete with one another for street 
access, daylight, and fresh air. Al- 
though street widening has been 
undertaken on an increasing scale in 
recent years and building permits 
have been introduced in an attempt 
to improve minimum standards, the 
characteristics remain of a town 
where a twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion has been superimposed on that 
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of an earlier age. ‘These conditions 
make the introduction and adminis- 
tration of a planning code all the 
more necessary and at the same time 
abnormally difficult. 

The final chapters of the report 
outline the machinery which Sir 
Patrick regarded as the essential 
minimum for the realization of the 
plan. The suggested legislation com- 
bines some of the more successful 
elements of the British 1932 and 1947 
Planning Acts. Comprehensive lists 
of use-classes and (in the manner of 
the 1932 Act) of permitted uses are 
included and should provide a ready 
solution to most of the problems which 
daily arise in the issuing of planning 
permits and in the interpretation of 
the zoning map. 

The master plan as presented by 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie to His Im- 
perial Majesty is intended as the 
starting-point of a continuous process 
of planning for the capital, not as an 
isolated and complete work in itself. 
It can be considered only as a founda- 
tion stone on which to build the 


SPACE STANDARDS IN THE SATELLITE TOWNS 


Gafarsa 
New Town 


Population 60,000 


Land Use (acres) 


Housing 1,388°75 
Schools (C) 83:00 
Business and Markets 64°50 
Churches g2°50 
Cemeteries 62°50 
Communal Buildings 37°50 
Public Buildings 15°00 
Health Centres 7°50 
Public Open Space (C) 493°75 
Industry 386-72 
Service Industry 12°40 
Water Supply and Electricity etc. 30°00 
Major Roads and Parking 123°12 
Total Area 2,707° 24 


(A) Industrial satellite 


Jimma Road Bishoftu Road Kolfe and Bole 
and Dessie New Town New Towns 
Road (A) (B) 
New Towns 
60,000 ea. 


60,000 30,000 ea. 


1,875°00 1,875.00 937°50 
83:00 83-00 49°00 
64°50 64°50 27°50 
g2°50 92°50 43°75 
62°50 62°50 25°00 
37°50 37°50 15°00 
15°00 15°00 7°50 
7°50 7°50 3° 125 
403°75 403°75 181-875 
337°50 670-80 Nil 
12°40 12°40 5°00 
25°00 40°00 12°00 
123°12 133°62 57°75 
3,139°27 3,498-07 1,365°00 


(B) Residential satellite. 


(C) School buildings and playgrounds only are included under ‘‘Schools’’, playing fields 
are included under ‘‘Public Open Space’’. 
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whole structure of planning. In com- 
paring it with other consultative plans, 
especially the post-war British ones, 
due consideration must be given not 
only to the difficulties in obtaining 
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survey material, which can be over- 
come in time, but more particularly 
to the differences in climate and tra- 
dition, outlook and temperament be- 
tween Ethiopia and Europe. 


A MANIFESTO AGAINST UGLINESS* 


We regard this address (here somewhat abridged) by the Editor- 
in-Chief of the powerful TIME and LIFE publishing house as 
significant in that he sees a topic of potential popular enthusiasm in 


“architecture’’—by which term he plainly means the whole wide 


subject of urban and rural development, land-use planning and 


civic design. He is right, but how many American and British 


HE AMERICAN Revolution in 
Architecture has been accom- 
plished at a_ providential 
moment. For it comes precisely at the 
moment when there is taking place, 
and is about to take place, the most 
staggering mass of building ever done 
on this planet. 

There are tens of millions of pros- 
perous Americans to be housed and 
rehoused. A quarter ofa century from 
now only a small fraction of the 
houses which now stand will be toler- 
able to the Americans, who in 1976 
celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
this nation. 

And besides houses, there is every- 
thing else to build—factories, offices, 
stores, schools, churches, airports, 
sports arenas, parks, playgrounds, 
places of art and entertainment—the 
list is endless, as varied as American 
life itself. And let’s by no means for- 
get highways—a great symbol of a 
continental and democratic people. 
This moving of the earth and making 
the waters to flow—this is the picture 


Journalists have yet seen what a rich subject lies to their hand? 


by HENRY R. LUCE 


of modern man, of the American, 
making a new dwelling-place on 
earth. 

But, you may say, granted the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars, granted 
the billions of tons of iron and con- 
crete and glass that will be put in 
place, what guarantee is there that 
any appreciable part of all this will 
express good architecture ? Does nota 
lot of the evidence so far point to ugli- 
ness rather than to beauty ? 

I must now take account of two 
things—the appalling amount of 
ugliness in the American scene at this 
moment and the degradation of 
democratic taste. 

We do not have to go to our friends 
in Europe to hold a mirror up to us 
and find ourselves to be horrifying 
monsters of bad taste. The most read- 
able description of ugly America is to 
be found in the Architectural Forum, 
written by an esteemed colleague, 
Mary Mix Foley. In one sweeping 
phrase she speaks of “‘this mess that is 
man-made America’. In her cata- 


* “Good Architecture is Good Government’’: an address to the American Institute of 


Architects in Washington, U.S.A., May 1957. 
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logue of horror she lists “‘nineteenth- 
century buildings modernized at 
street level with chrome, glass, and 
neon—the restaurant in the derby 
hat, the candy-striped motel and the 
frozen-custard stand, dripping silver- 
ed concrete icicles. .. Probably never 
in the history of the human race,” she 
continues, ‘has a culture equalled 
ours in the dreariness and corrupted 
fantasy of a major part of its build- 
ings.” 

Here I am prophesying a splendid 
age of architecture on a continental 
scale. What chance is there for archi- 
tecture if the will of the American 
people is for ugliness ? 

This cry of distress raises many 
more questions of philosophy and 
sociology than I can even venture to 
list tonight. There is implicit, for one 
thing, the old question as to whether 
democracy is, after all, any good. 
None of the world’s great architecture 
up to now, none of the architecture 
that American tourists go to see every 


year—none of it arose at the wave of 


the magic wand of democracy. 

Nearly all of majesty or beauty in 
architecture springs from imperial 
autocracy or from Aristocracy with a 
very capital “‘A”’. 

Is then our choice between demo- 
cracy and architecture? Is_ real 
political freedom incompatible with 
pervasive beauty ? 

Stated in briefest terms, my argu- 
ment—and prophecy—is this. First, 
for 200 years, the American people 
have been faithful to one dominant 
purpose—namely, to the establish- 
ment of a form of government. 
Secondly, that purpose has now been 
fulfilled and we are at present seized 
by a broader challenge, namely the 
shaping of a civilization. Third, we 
will meet that broader challenge; we 
will succeed in creating the first 
modern, technological, humane, pros- 
perous and reverent civilization. This 
creative response to challenge will be 
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most vividly expressed in and by 
architecture. 

When an American today hears 
the words ‘‘build a better America”’ 
he will understand it more readily in 
a figurative than in a literal sense. 
‘*Let’s have better education,” he will 
say, ‘“‘more pay for teachers, more 
scholarships—but don’t let’s spend 
too much money on ‘bricks and 
mortar’ !”’ 

Today the American people are 
“sold” on education, as they always 
have been. They are sold on medicine, 
yes, and on culture, too. Witness, in 
the last twenty years, the tremendous 
increase in the enjoyment of music, of 
the theatre, of painting—from Giotto 
to Picasso to the Sunday painter! And 
now, at last, comes architecture. 

You have accomplished the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Architecture. Now 
it’s for editors and good citizens to 
make known the news of that revolu- 
tion. 

We couldn’t have done this twenty 
to thirty years ago. Your revolution 
was under way then. But there 
weren’t enough actual buildings to 
show it. And those that were seemed 
odd. But now you’ve given us the 
buildings—enough of them. And to 
millions of Americans they don’t 
seem queer, on the contrary, they 
seem right. 

Furthermore, millions of Ameri- 
cans, not only the professionals, have 
begun to see that in our twentieth 
century architecture is more than a 
building here and there, vitally im- 
portant though each good building is. 
Architecture is a plaza, a civic centre, 
a great redevelopment area. Archi- 
tecture is a whole city. Architecture is 
the whole sweep of the American 
continent. 

That is my answer to the night- 
mare doubts about the derby-hat 
restaurant and the candy-striped 
motel. Not that all ugliness will be 
abolished. This is indeed a free coun- 
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try and a man must be free to sin 
against beauty just as he is free to sin 
against truth. We will not have a 
State with a capital “S’—Vétat, lo 
Stato, das Reich—we do not have, we 
will not have, any State to decree our 
morals, our religion, our culture, our 
taste. 

But we do work at these things— 
and they work on us. The ideal will 
not leave us be. It nags us, prods us, 
inspires us. The vision of the good, the 
true and, yes, of the beautiful, is like 
our conscience—it catches up with us 
sooner or later. 

Today, the vision of good archi- 
tecture has been held up before us, 
the vision spreads. There is the con- 
viction that architecture is essential 
to the physical and spiritual health of 
this nation. The vision and the con- 
viction will spread—and as they do, 
ugliness will recede and grace and 
worth will grow. 

Modern architecture did not grow 
up in the palaces of emperors or 
maharajas. It was not designed to 
proclaim pomp and glory—except 
the glory of a free and self-respecting 
people. Modern architecture, or at 
least a large part of it, grew up in 
response to the people’s needs. They 
were badly housed: let us build good, 
clean, economical housing. That is 
only one example of the fact that 
modern architecture is not the ser- 
vant of imperial luxury or of aristo- 
cratic vanity: it has to meet an 
economic test and its chance for fresh- 
ness and vitality was in making use of 
the vast wealth of material and the 
wealth of technology produced in a 
profit-and-loss economy. 

To be sure, a great deal of bad 
building is being done and people 
make money out of bad building. But 
the affirmation remains. I am speak- 
ing of the idea which is now im- 
planted in our civilization: good 
architecture is good economics. 
Tonight in this capital city of 
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Washington, let me make a further 
affirmation: good architecture is good 
government. 

Good architecture is good govern- 
ment for a number of reasons. First of 
all, in our age, good government is re- 
quired to be good economics. Good 
government in our age must meet the 
economic test. 

But government is more than 
economics. Government must stand 
for things, for principles, for ideals. 
Government must be a symbol. And 
architecture is, above all, the sym- 
bolizing art. 

I would be the last ever to agree 
that human life is bounded and pre- 
scribed by economics. Let us clearly 
reject the economic interpretation of 
history or of life—a narrow, wretched 
philosophy shared by Marxists and 
Robber Barons. Life is more than 
economics! And so is architecture! 
You would be miserable if you felt 
you could never express anything but 
economics. And indeed perhaps you 
do often feel miserable because you 
feel bound in an economic strait- 
jacket. Never fear—life will burst that 
strait-jacket. But also, rejoice that 
as modern architects you can ex- 
press good economics. I do not say 
you always do, but you can, And that 
makes you contemporary—servants 
of our present and future needs. 

But will you be given the chance to 
transcend economics, the chance to 
express the non-economic, the more- 
than-economic character and aspira- 
tions of the American nation ? That is 
what we must mainly strive for, now: 
to get buildings, many of them, big 
and little, which point beyond them- 
selves to the best in American life. 
The chance to express more than 
economics must be given you by the 
home-builders of America, by the in- 
dustrial corporations, by the universi- 
ties—and notably by government in 
all its many branches, federal and 
local. 
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The relation of government to 
architecture may be put under two 
heads. Most importantly perhaps 
there is the effect of government laws 
and policy on architecture. Govern- 
ment’s influence for better or for 
worse is enormous in terms of urban 
renewal, city planning, housing pol- 
icy, even the lowly local building 
codes. 

All Americans who wish to build 
a better America must learn how 
to teach politicians that bad archi- 
tecture is bad politics. I believe this 
can and will be done. 

There is one powerful lobby mis- 
sing from the American scene—the 
lobby for architecture. Let us try to 
develop a powerful lobby for archi- 
tecture. Not for hand-outs, for favours ; 
but for good architecture as such. 
When that is done the better and 
beautiful America will be in sight. 

No one architect can tell another 
how to express, how to symbolize, a 
great virtue or a great aspiration. And 
certainly a layman cannot. This sort 
of expression is an act of inspiration. 
But the architect who touches gov- 
ernment has a duty to steep himself in 
the meaning of America. The citizen 
and politician have a duty to pray 
that out of the architect’s profound 
understanding of America will come 
the inspiration to express what we 
want to say as a nation. 

What do we want tosay ? Perhaps it 
could all be put in two words. We 
want to say democracy and we want 
to say dignity. 


Modern architecture can certainly 
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express democracy. We say demo- 
cracy by requiring that buildings 
meet an economic test—the test of 
wise, far-sighted economics. We say 
democracy by buildings which are 
frank, open, and unaffected. Our 
shopping centres, our cheerful new 
schools, our glass-front banks, all em- 
phatically say democracy. 

And what about dignity? I chose 
that word because in World War II 
and after, the phrase most commonly 
used to express what we fought for 
was “‘the dignity of man’”’. It may not 
be your favourite phrase, or mine, be- 
cause it so readily reminds that most 
often man exhibits himself as a most 
undignified animal. Yet right there, 
perhaps, is the clue. Man is not a 
noble savage—and never was. He is a 
created creature having implanted in 
him the power to create nobility. He 
is a striving creature. We Americans 
are striving creatures. We have 
achieved magnificently. And now we 
have set out upon a magnificent ad- 
venture—to create the first modern, 
technological, humane, prosperous, 
and reverent civilization. 

To express, step by step, the pro- 
gress of that adventure, to express it in 
fact and‘in aspiration—so to do will 
be the fulfilment of the American 
Revolution of Architecture. 

In the dawning light of that fulfil- 
ment, I salute you. I salute you in 
faith and in hope. In reasoned faith in 
our own fellow Americans. In confi- 
dent hope that the divine discontent 
which has led us to this hour will 
abide with us now and for ever. 


Men in Cities 

“For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting with 
a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, and un- 
fitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great national events which 
are daily taking place, and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, where 
the uniformity of their occupations produces a craving for extraordinary in- in- 
cident, which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies.”’ 
Excerpt from Wordsworth’s famous Preface of 1800 to his Lyrical Ballads. 
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Big City Housing Losses 

We doubt if councillors of our great 
municipal corporations realize what 
enormous public revenue losses are 
involved in the building of multi- 
storey flats. Certainly the general 
public does not. The figures are 
never, so far as we know, presented in 
such a way as to make the subsidy 
costs clear. 

From information supplied to visit- 
ing delegations from other cities we 


have deduced the following figures of 


the costs and rents of a scheme of 216 
flats on seven acres of the Holte Estate 
at Birmingham. As they are self- 
consistent, we think these figures are 
reliable; but we shall welcome an 
official correction if they are wrong. 

The density is about thirty-one 
flats an acre; some are of four 
storeys, and some of twelve storeys. 
There are eighty-four flats with one 
bedroom, fifty-two with two, and 
eighty with three bedrooms. Thus 
there are 428 bedrooms, and presum- 
ably 644 habitable rooms, or ninety- 
two habitable rooms an acre. 

The one-bedroom flats cost about 
£3,150 each, the two-bedroom flats 
£4,086, and the three-bedroom flats 
£4,318. The average for 2-98 habit- 
able rooms is £3,810, and the total 
cost about £823,000. We think these 
figures include site costs. 


Rents and Subsidies 

The economic net rent (that is, the 
net cost rent) of a three-bedroom flat 
in a twelve-storey block is about 
£272 15s. a year. If the site cost (our 
guess) is £8,000 an acre the Ex- 
chequer subsidy (slum-clearance 
scale) is about £66 a year. If the 
municipality pays an additional sub- 


sidy of one-third, that comes to £22 a 
a year. But actually the municipality 
pays (out of rates or pooled rents on 
older dwellings) an additional £104 a 
year, or £126 a year in all. The ten- 
ant pays a net rent of about £80 153s. 
a year (30s. 6d. a week). The com- 
bined public loss in subsidies is thus 
£tg2 a year. (The tenant pays a 
further £81 a year for rates and heat- 
ing.) 


Economy of Dispersal 


Now if instead of 644 rooms in 216 
three-room flats in the city, the same 
number of rooms were provided in 
four-room (three-bedroom) houses, 
105 on the central seven acres, and 
fifty-six on four acres in a small town, 
on sites at £3,000 to £4,000 an acre, 
the total cost (at £1,700 a house) 
would be £347,700—a capital saving 
of £476,000. Assuming the same rents 
per room, the saving in capitalized 
subsidies would also be £476,000 (say 
£27,250 a year). 


“ven if the average number of 


rooms were increased (as in a decent 
minimum modern scheme it should 
be) to four rooms a dwelling, and 216 
houses built, with a total of 864 rooms 
instead of 644, the cost, including 
eight acres of land in a small town, 
would still show a saving of £366,000. 
The accommodation provided, the 
satisfaction given to tenants, would be 
incomparably greater. 


It is true that eight acres more of 


land would be occupied, but the food 
production from 216 gardens, worth 
at as. a week £561 a year, would 
greatly exceed the value of produce 
from eight acres of farm land, even 
the best of arable or grass land. (‘The 
average gross produce of British 
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farms is about £40 an acre, and the 
outgoings—labour, rent, fertilizers, 
etc.—about £30 an acre. Exchequer 
subsidies in 1955 were about £10 an 
acre. Home gardeners do not get or 
need any subsidies at all.) 

It is true also that there would be 
ancillary costs in building newschools, 
closing central factories, etc. But it is 
difficult to believe that for 216 fami- 
lies these costs could amount to any- 
thing like £476,000 or even £366,000. 
A rough guess is that in such a group 
there might be 150-200 industrial 
workers employed in 30,000 to 40,000 
square feet of antiquated factory 
space, which might cost anything be- 
tween £20,000 and £60,000 to ac- 
quire. Schools in proportion to the 
retained population have to be re- 
built in many redevelopment areas, 
and other services require costly re- 
newal. Even if the total cost of re- 
development on decent standards 
were not less than on socially unsatis- 
factory standards, the gain in overall 
efficiency, health, and amenity would 
be tremendous. But we are convinced 
that there would be a positive finan- 
cial saving. 


Why Councillors Waste Money 


It is only because the decisions of 


intelligent councillors are distorted 
by the ridiculous system of differen- 
tial Exchequer subsidies on multi- 
storey flats (which both the tenants 
and most of the councillors dislike) 
that the policy of building at exces- 
sive density continues. 

The Editor will be glad to supply 
any interested councillor with the de- 
tailed calculations on which the fore- 
going paragraphs are based. He 
would also be glad to receive actual 
figures of the costs, subsidies, out- 
goings, and rents of other housing 
schemes in big cities and elsewhere. 


TCPA and Soviet Planners 
Six town planners and architects 
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from the USSR began on g Septem- 
ber a three weeks’ visit to Great 
Britain, and six British planners, led 
by Sir Frederic J. Osborn, are to pay 
a return visit to the Soviet Union in 
the spring of 1958. 

The tour in Great Britain has been 
organized by the Town and Country 
Planning Association and the Soviet 
Relations Committee of the British 
Council. The visitors will study 
specially the policy and progress of 
slum clearance, city reconstruction, 
dispersal, and green belts, as well as 
British planning law and practice and 
methods of research. They will visit 
the Ministry of Housing, the LCC, 
and the TCPA, and see the new towns 
of Welwyn, Hemel Hempstead, and 
Crawley. Places included in their 
tour will include Birmingham, Cov- 
entry, Stratford-on-Avon, Stafford, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow, the Highlands, 
and the new towns of East Kilbride 
and Glenrothes. 

The leader of the Soviet party is 
Mr Kolesnikov, director of the Insti- 
tute of City Construction and Design, 
Moscow, and the other members are 
Mr Miskhchenko and Mr Baburov of 
Moscow, Mr Vasalevsky of Lenin- 
grad, Mr Matskevich of Minsk, and 
Mr Novikov of Kiev. 

The names of the British party to 
visit the Soviet Union will be an- 
nounced later. Their tour is being 
arranged by the Construction Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers of 


the USSR. 


Logic of Counter-Outrage 

The good town crammer (a) wants 
to save land, (b) looks on townspeople 
as a sort of ants, and (c) winks at 
lavish expenditure on high buildings. 
But sometimes he is a bit timid. He 
should take heart from the proposal 
of the veteran pioneer of aviation, 
Sir Alliott Verdon-Roe (Sunday Times, 
2 June). The idea is to clear poor 
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parts of London and erect quarter- 
mile-square pyramids forty storeys 
high with gardens and _ helicopter 
spaces on top. In each 20,000 people 
would work as well as live. The pyra- 
mids would stand on columns, and 
underneath would be car-parks and 
roads, with a roundabout every 
quarter-mile. 

Sir Alliott sees this as a promising 
alternative to the tunnels and fly- 
overs suggested by Sir Miles Thomas 
as the antidote to London’s traffic 
congestion, now estimated to cost 
£200 million a year in delays. 


State-aided Concentration 


But these expedients could not be 
carried by London if they were not 
heavily subsidized by the national 
taxpayer. It is an astonishing fact that 
precious national capital is being is- 
sued year by year in millions to pay 
for the excess cost of flats for workers 
in the city and for the road and trans- 
port facilities by which they can get 
to the centre to work—thus enabling 
owners of sites in the centre to sell 
them at rising prices for additional 
office and shop space. The LCC, by 
its new plot ratios, is only slowing 
down this increase in floor-space. 
Without housing subsidies and other 
public aids businesses in the centre 
could not expand to the same degree, 
and some firms would have to move to 
new towns or less costly situations. 
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Laisser-faire or Real Planning? 

Should the nation therefore refrain 
from financial help to overgrown 
cities and let the economic checks take 
their harsh course ? We do not think 
so. But we ought either to let a bad 
form of development incur its own 
penalty, or to apply measures that are 
really corrective. No one is at present 
facing, or even intelligently discuss- 
ing, the facts of central development 
and redevelopment. The need is to re- 
duce the total amount of central em- 
ployment space, and to increase space 
for residence, recreation, and other 
purposes. That inexorably raises the 
question of compensation to owners 
of land in the central area. The 1947 
Planning Act never tackled this aspect 
of the compensation question. Even 
the Uthwatt proposals did not fully 
deal with it. It is hard to see how a 
really progressive policy of urban re- 
development can be put into effect 
without either (a) so vigorous a pro- 
gramme of business dispersal, with 
restrictions on location and a with- 
drawal of housing and road subsidies, 
that it would indirectly cause sub- 
stantial falls in central values and 
losses to owners of central sites; or (b) 
frank compensation to central owners 
for restrictions on development. We 
prefer the latter course. But it would 
be very costly, and would appear to 
necessitate some countervailing col- 
lection of betterment. 


New Town Blazonry 


Of Arms and the Plan I sing, 
And this most remarkable thing: 


TO 


That the hallowed Heralds’ College, 
With its queer antiquarian knowledge 
(Which can furnish with family trees 
Kin-destitute KBEs) 

Now fashions armorial shields 

For towns newly spawned in the fields 
By large proletarian flocks 

Of wholly unpedigreed stocks, 
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Perhaps more astonishing still 
Is the tact and historical skill 
Which, eschewing the Baton-sinister 
Of descent from a Left-wing Minister, 
Has inhibited partisan squabbles 
By snatching the Babe-Towns’ baubles 
From the arms of old Lords of Manors 
Who’d have plucked out the eyes of Planners. 
Yet I think the link too slight: 
They did nothing but sit on the site. 
When the New Towns scheme is enlarged 
And more bearings come to be charged, 
I venture a few submissions 
For devices with truer traditions: 
A town-plEb, b(H)owered, 
A laurelled Reith, 
A Silkin scarf, or, 
Edged with teeth; 
A chief, bricky, 
A pall of dirt, 
Some roof-tiles, gules, 
A bordure, vert; 
A bench-hand, salient, 
Sable, dexter, 
A housewife, proper, 
A cradle next her; 
A Corporation, 
Potent but passant, 
A council, gardant, 
Verry, expectant, 
A band oftenants, <. 
Purpure, rampant; 
Large checquey panes 
For millions sunk, 
And a serpent, azure, 
For Treasury funk. 
Thus my song of Arms and the Plan. 
Now, being a diffident man, 
I am doubtful if all it suggests 
Will be used in the New Towns’ crests; 
But I cherish with fierce intensity 
High standards of housing density, 
And I warn you I'll show some peevement 
If these don’t crown the Achievement. ASTEIOS 


Cities and Armies 


**As cities of men are the first effects of civilization, and also instantly causes 
of more civilization, so armies, which are only wandering cities, generate a vast 
heat, and lift the spirit of the soldiers who compose them to the boiling point.” 
—R. W. Emerson: Address at Soldiers’ Monument, Concord (1867). 











Legal Notes 

















Section 14 of the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act, 1947, provides that 
a local planning authority when 
granting planning permission may 
impose such conditions “‘as they think 
fit’’. But any condition imposed must 
be a “‘planning”’ condition. 

On a recent appeal concerning a 
petrol filling station in Thanet Way, 
Kent, the Minister discharged a con- 
dition that ‘‘the same brands of fuel, 
etc. shall be sold at this station as at 
the appellant’s station on the oppo- 
site side of Thanet Way’’. The Minis- 
ter considered that the sale of parti- 
cular brands of petrol was not a mat- 
ter for control under planning powers. 


Section 19 Notices 

Section 19 of the 1947 Act pro- 
vides that, where planning permis- 
sion has been refused and the land 
has become incapable of reasonably 
beneficial use in its existing state, any 
owner of the land may serve a notice 
on the local authority requiring them 
to purchase the land. If the Minister 
confirms the notice, the authority 
must acquire the land at compulsory 
purchase value. In lieu of confirming 
the notice, the Minister may take 
some other action, e.g. he may grant 
permission for the development for 
which application was made, or he 
may permit some other development. 
Before confirming a purchase notice 
or taking any other action in lieu 
thereof, the Minister must notify cer- 
tain specified parties who then have 
the right to a hearing; this hearing 
would usually take the form of a pub- 
lic local inquiry. 
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The Ministry consider that there is 
no right to a hearing where the 
Minister simply proposes not to con- 
firm the notice. ‘This may well be cor- 
rect since the words taking any other 
action in lieu of confirmation would 
seem to refer to the positive action 
mentioned earlier in the section. The 
result, however, is that the owner has 
no right of appeal against the Minis- 
ter’s decision, although in practice 
the Ministry will sometimes agree as 
an administrative matter to receive 
written representations. 


Pre-war Notices to Treat 

There have been quite a few cases 
in which a local authority served 
notice to treat in 1938 or 1939, but be- 
cause of the war did not complete the 
purchase of the land. Are the local 
authority now entitled to insist on 
completing the purchase at the values 
prevailing at the time of the notice? 

This point came up for considera- 


tion in the recent High Court case of 


Grice v. Dudley Corporation. In 1937 the 
corporation made a CPO in respect 
of land required for road widening 
and a market hall. Notice to treat was 
served in January 1939. The purchase 
was never completed, but between 
1951 and 1954 various new proposals 
for improving the site, differing sub- 
stantially from the 1937 scheme, were 
put forward by the corporation. In 
August 1954, the corporation raised 
the question of completing the pur- 
chase at the pre-war price, but the 
owners objected. 

Mr Justice Upjohn held that, since 
the corporation were proposing not 
to carry out the original scheme, they 
had abandoned their rights under the 
notice to treat. The notice to treat 
was therefore no longer valid. His 
Lordship said that there was no 
criticism of the bona fides of the cor- 
poration but it would be oppressive 
to acquire the land at the pre-war 
price. A, E. TELLING 
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THE WELSH “QUADRILATERAL” 


A reminder of the powerful influence of the mountains of Wales on 


its administrative history and the choice of a capital city. 


N MORE senses than one the moun- 
| tains occupy the heart of Wales. 


They have inspired the culture of 


her people and moulded their na- 
tional character. They form the ever- 
present backcloth to the Welsh land- 
scape. More than anything else they 
are what the absent Welshman 
dreams of in his ‘‘Hiraeth’’, or nos- 
talgic longing for his home-land. To 
a Welshman the mountains are sym- 
bols of the very survival of his country 
as a distinctive nation, for was it not 


in the rugged mountain fastnesses of 


Wales that his early forebears found 


The Civic Centre and Castle, 





by BASIL E. CRACKNELL 
sanctuary from the English invaders ? 

But therein lies a strange paradox. 
For although the mountains secured 
the survival of the Welsh nation they 
also effectively prevented it from 
achieving administrative unity. 

The whole of the centre of Wales 
is composed of high land and there 
are no easy routes across the moun- 
tain barrier. This basic geographical 
fact has dominated the whole of 
Welsh history. Wales is not like a 
circle with one centre; it is more like 
a quadrilateral with four sides. The 
“corners” have changed from time to 


Cardiff. 


Fox Photos 
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time but the quadrilateral shape has 
remained intact. The classic problem 
of Welsh history has been the search 
for a physical centre or capital from 
which the Welsh people could be 
governed. 

The Romans were the first to 
establish the quadrilateral. They in- 
vaded the country along the narrow 
coastal plains north and south of the 
mountain wall. Their two great bases 
were Chester (Deva) in the north and 
Caerleon in the south. After the sub- 
jugation of the country they added 
the other two “‘corners”’ at Segontium 
(near Carnarvon) in the north and 
Maridunum (Carmarthen) in the 
south, 


Four Warring Kingdoms 


During the troubled centuries fol- 
lowing the departure of the Romans 
Wales was divided into four king- 
doms corresponding with the four 
great tribes. In the north was 
Gwynedd, kingdom of the Decangi, 
in mid-Wales was Powys, the land of 
the Ordovices, and in the south were 
two tribes, the Demetae of the king- 
dom of Dyfed and the Silures of the 
kingdom of Morgannwg. The four- 
fold pattern was thus in existence 
even before the Romans appeared on 
the scene—they merely established 
the four corners. 

The four tribes were constantly 
warring with each other and they 
could scarcely be called a nation. It 
is significant that there has never 
been a proper name in the Welsh 
language for the land of Wales. The 
word ‘‘Wales”’ itself was the Anglo- 
Saxon word for “foreigners”? which 
was how they described their war-like 
neighbours. The early Welsh people 
thus had no conception of nation- 
hood but they did have a sense of 
kinship with one another. It was 
about this time that they began to 
call themselves ““Cymry”’ or fellow- 
countrymen (hence the alternative 
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name of ‘‘Cambria’’). It must be 
remembered, of course, that at this 
period the Welsh people were scat- 
tered all over the western part of 
Britain and it was only in Ap 655 that 
North Wales (i.e. the kingdom of 
Gwynedd) ceased to be part of the 
large kingdom of Manaw Gododdin 
which covered most of northern 
England and part of southern Scot- 
land. Cornwall and Devon have 
affinities with Wales even today ; they 
have recently established an inde- 
pendent Gorsedd of their own. 

Occasionally one or other of the 
four kingdoms would become pre- 
dominant and for a short time in the 
ninth century the whole of Wales 
came under the rule of one king. 
Welshmen delight to remind their 
English friends that Wales first be- 
came a unified country fully a century 
and a half before England achieved 
national unity under King Edgar in 
AD 973- 

But the unification of Wales was 
short-lived. Within a few years the 
tribal wars had broken out again and 
the country lapsed into its traditional 
four segments. The forces working 
towards disunity were very strong. 
One important factor was the charac- 
ter of the Welsh people. They were 
an inventive, imaginative race witha 
flourishing culture and folk-lore, but 
they had little sense of discipline or 
state-hood. Another unsettling in- 
fluence was the practice of “‘gavel- 
kind’’, i.e. the division of estates be- 
tween the heirs on the death of the 
father. The English system of primo- 
geniture (the inheritance falling to 
the first-born) was not introduced 
until 1535. But above all it was the 
mountains themselves which _pre- 
sented the greatest obstacle to the 
achievement of national unity. The 
Welsh never really overcame this 
difficulty. Administrative unity was 
imposed upon them by two English 
kings, Edward I and Henry VIII... 
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Carnarvon Castle. 


it was not the achievement of the 
Welsh people themselves. 


Unification from Without 

Edward I gave the first semblance 
of administrative unity to Wales by 
his Statute of Rhuddlan in 1284. In 
the troublesome mountainous dis- 
tricts of North Wales he created the 
new counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, 
and Merioneth, and he also built a 
chain of castles to enable him to keep 


a firm hold. By a curious twist of 


history the magnificent Edwardian 
castles of Rhuddlan, Denbigh, Con- 
way, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, Cric- 
cieth, and Harlech are now much 
venerated by the Welsh who have 
long forgotten the days when their 
ancestors regarded them as hateful 
symbols of oppression and enthral- 


dom. Indeed, the borough of Car- 
narvon, formed by Edward I to over- 
awe the Welsh, is now regarded as 
the most ‘‘Welsh”’ of all the cities of 
Wales and the country’s traditional 
capital. 

in South Wales Edward I created 
the counties of Cardigan and Car- 
marthen to supplement the counties 
palatine of Pembroke and Gla- 
morgan. These reforms. still left 
almost the whole of mid-Wales in the 
hands of the Marcher Lords who 
were virtually autonomous rulers. A 
Chief Justice in Tudor times seriously 
described them as “‘the shires between 
England and Wales’. It was Henry 
VIII who did most to curb the power 
of these Lords by the creation of the 
Council of Wales with its administra- 
tive headquarters at Ludlow. 
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Although it is an English town 
Ludlow can boast the curious distinc- 
tion of having a longer career as a 
social and administrative centre for 
Wales and Monmouthshire than any 
other town. Before it lost this status 
in the late seventeenth century Lud- 
low was the acknowledged “‘capital”’ 
of Wales and there was even a pro- 
posal that it should become “‘a parte 
of the Principalitye”’ so that its posi- 
tion would be assured. 


The Administrative Capital 


The Industrial Revolution of the 
nineteenth century completely trans- 
formed the Welsh scene and estab- 
lished the economic leadership of 
South Wales, particularly the county 
of Glamorgan which now has as big 
a population as the rest of Wales 
put together. Such cities as Cardiff, 
Swansea, Merthyr Tydfil, and New- 
port grew rapidly in size and im- 
portance and inevitably they began 
to assume more and more admini- 
strative responsibilities for the coun- 
try as a whole. Cardiff, in particular, 
became the largest city in Wales and 
obvious candidate for recognition as 
the administrative capital of Wales. 
This distinction was finally conferred 
upon her on 20 December 1955 when 
the Home Secretary and Minister for 
Welsh Affairs announced that “‘in 
deference to the volume of support in 
Wales for the view that Cardiff was 
the city which should most appro- 
priately be regarded as the capital 
of Wales, the Government were pre- 
pared to recognize Cardiff as the 
capital of the Principality.”’ So the 
age-old problem was resolved, very 
quietly and formally and with the 
minimum of publicity. 

But the quadrilateral still remains. 
The church in Wales, for instance, 
was for many centuries squarely 
based on the four great dioceses of 
Llandaff, St Asaph (which has the 
dubious distinction of being the 
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smallest and plainest cathedral in 
England and Wales), Bangor, and St 
Davids. The four Eisteddfodau cor- 
respond roughly with the four ancient 
kingdoms of Wales. In fact Wales 
really has four capitals rather than 
one. Carnarvon is the traditional 
capital of Wales; St Davids, shrine of 
the patron saint of Wales, is the 
spiritual capital; Aberystwyth is the 
cultural and academic capital; and 
Cardiff the administrative capital. 
The Welsh quadrilateral will exist as 
long as the mountains live in the 
heart of Wales .. . and the hearts of 
Welshmen. 





Esher’s White Lady 
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This gigantic milestone on the Ports- 
mouth Road, a short distance north of 
Esher, Surrey, is a relic of coaching days 
and has been declared a national monu- 
ment. Known locally as ‘The White 
Lady”’, the milestone was erected in 1767 
but has been much restored as the clear 
and distinct lettering shows. 
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LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH GARDEN: 


IV. THE FUTURE 


Previous articles in this sertes appeared in April, May, and 


August 1957. 


doubtful, at first, whether litera- 

ture could have any influence 
over anything, least of all the design 
and planting of gardens and parks. 
Yet, on a closer look, it seems pos- 
sible—almost probable. . . 

Colours, for instance, go in fashions. 
After the 1914-18 war there was a 
general aversion to white, perhaps 
because it was a symbol of death. 
W. H. Davies, the tramp and super- 
tramp poet, the author of that won- 
derful poem, ‘“‘Leisure’’, condemned 
white flowers in My Garden. He ends 
his attack: 

“My dislike of white flowers even 
extends to the lily, which I think 
serves its best purpose when it is 
wasted on a corpse.” 

Not so the moderns. Compare 
Vernon Watkins in ‘‘Music of colours 
—white blossom’’ : 

“In the churchyard the yew is neither 
green nor black 

I know nothing of Earth or colour 

until I know I lack Original white.” 

And that could well be applied to 
the arrangement of colour in the 
garden today. For white is beginning 
to be appreciated for use as a foil, 
and as a spectacle on its own. 

But these old myths of death die 
hard. The cypress and most other 
conifers are still regarded, by some 
people, as funereal—with good liter- 
ary reason, but with little aesthetic 
appreciation. All the ancient writers 
of Greece and Rome made the 
crypress the symbol of death; and it 
became so throughout the whole 
world: 


I A cathode-ray age, it seems 


by FREDERICK STREET 


“In mournful pomp the matrons walk 
the round, 

With baleful cypress and blue fillets 
crown’d, 

With eyes dejected, and with hair 
unbound.” 

(Aeneid, Book iii) 

And there are many other similar 

references, some of which, no doubt, 

influenced Shakespeare in: 

“Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid!” 

All conifers were lumped together 
with the cypress, to become objects 
of gloom, symbols of sadness. But the 
pine found a champion in Rupert 
Brooke: 

“Then from the sad west turning 
wearily, 

I saw the pines against a white north 
sky, 

Very beautiful, and still, and bending 
: over 

Their sharp black heads against a 
quiet sky.” 

And John Redwood Anderson, in 
‘“The House Revisited”’, compares the 
oak unfavourably with the pine in a 
lyric passage of praise for: 

“the glen of pines where once I trod 
remote from men, but not from 
thoughts of man.” 

He confounds the critics of conifer 
planting (but, then, conifers are his 
middle name). 

The old die-hards, who seem to 
think that the British Navy is still 
built of “‘hearts of oak’’, and those 
who complain about the work of the 
Forestry Commission, ranking forests 
of spruce as being as ugly as petrol 
stations, are again quietly put in their 
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place, by John Betjeman in “Upper 

Lambourne”’: 

‘And Edwardian plantations 
So coniferously moan, 

As to make the swelling downland, 
Far surrounding, seem their own.” 
And conifer planting receives a 

grudging blessing from Miss Sylvia 

Crowe in Tomorrow’s Landscape, with 

a photograph and a reproduction of 

a painting by Paul Nash to illustrate 

the point: 

“The belts of trees planted by the 
Forestry Commission to shelter up- 
land farms in Scotland accentuate 
the rhythm of the contours and make 
a landscape composition of solid form 
reminiscent of a painting by Paul 
Nash.” 

But it is left to Dylan Thomas to 
summarize the conifers’ influence, 
particularly those introduced from 
America, on the English garden. In 
one line he tells part of the story ofthe 
development of the natural garden, a 
line that hints at the influence of 
plants from America: 

**My world is cypress, and an English 

valley.” 

Modern writers and poets have 
appreciated the effect and influence 
of foreign trees. They have not turned 
their backs on them, sighing for the 
ancient oak and the immemorial elm. 
They have not used them, as the 
Victorians did, to illustrate and 
elaborate their own ideas, but they 
have accepted them. And they have 
found, in strange flowers and leaves, 
new inspiration. 

Cecil Day Lewis, in ‘Maple and 
Sumach” combines the beauty of 
autumn, the inevitability of death, 
and man’s sympathy with his fellows, 
taking more than colour from exotic 
trees. 

D. H. Lawrence leads from a blue 
gentian in “Bavarian Gentians” 
down cadences of deeper blue to the 
story of Persephone. And in “Bare 
Almond Trees’ he sees the almond 
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linked with modern life: 
‘‘Almond-tree, beneath the terrace 
rail, 
Black, rusted, iron trunk, 
You have welded your thin stems 
finer, 
Like steel, like sensitive steel in the 
air”: 
a picture as clear and as simple as a 
painting by Matisse or Cezanne or 
Paul Nash. This and similar poems 
are to modern painting what ‘“The 
Seasons” was to the paintings of 
Claude and the Poussin brothers. 

The wider landscape is not for- 
gotten—particularly the landscape 
with pylons. But here the poets only 
ask a question; they do not give the 
answer: 

“But far above and far as sight en- 

dures 

Like whips of anger 

With lightning’s danger 

There runs the quick perspective of 
the future.” 

(from “The Pylons” by Stephen 

Spade.) 

More challenging, demanding an 
answer and possibly suggesting the 
way in which it lies, is this extract 
from “‘Pylons” by Stanley Snaith: 
“Into the thatch hung consciousness 

of hamlets 
They blaze new thoughts, new habits. 
Traditions 
Are being trod down like flowers 
dropped by children.” 

Addison, writing in the Spectator, 
did much to start our national style of 
gardening. Even allowing for a break 
of a hundred years, it might be ex- 
pected that the paper that bears that 
name today would still be taking an 
interest in the wider aspects of gar- 
dening and the landscape, particu- 
larly when a poll of its readers’ activi- 
ties, taken in 1954, showed reading 
first with 92 -6 per cent and gardening 
second with 54 per cent. 

But all the Spectator has to offer on 
the subject in its Spring Number for 
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1957 is seven lines on how to use grass 
cuttings to grow marrows, in order 
to gain “distinction for being the 
grower of the biggest marrow in the 
neighbourhood”’. 

This is typical of the “‘gardening 
column’’, the specialized corner for 
the converted, some of whom may 
know nothing of the tradition they 
are upholding. They sow, plant, dig, 
hoe, prune, spray according to the 
instructions of the specialist writer in 
their daily newspaper. And those who 
do not garden dodge the column 
altogether. 

Even so, the poets’ voices are still 
heard—above the signature tunes of 
the panel games, the jingles of the 
“commercials” and the ominous 
chords of “‘Dragnet’’. And they are 
heard in unlikely places. 

Swift allusions to modern poets can 
be seen daily in the pages of the 
popular press. The modern poet is 
to the journalist of today what the 
classic writers were to Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Marlowe. 

All is not yet lost. There is a power 
in those slim volumes, set in Bembo 
and Baskerville, that is more than 
holding its own against the roof-top 
H that has recently been underlined 
with the curling sneer of Commer- 
cial. And modern poets are turning 
to the new trees and the new land- 
scape—asking questions, searching 
for answers, pointing the way. 

There is yet another way in which 
literature can shape our landscape. 
In popular writing, in its reference to 
the future, science fiction has a wide 
readership and, consequently, a wide 
potential influence. It can show us an 
imaginative picture of an unknown 
landscape. Here, from The Silver 
Locusts by Ray Bradbury (the master 
of this medium) is a picture of the 
Martian countryside as it might 
appear after extensive tree planting: 

“As far as he could see, the trees 
were standing up against the sky. Not 
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one tree, not two, not a dozen, but the 
thousands he had planted in seed 
and sprout. And not little trees, no, 
not saplings, not little tender shoots, 
but great trees, huge trees, trees as 
tall as ten men, green and green and 
huge and round and full, trees shim- 
mering their metallic leaves, trees 
whispering, trees in a line over hills, 
lemon-trees, lime-trees, redwoods and 
mimosas and oaks and elms and 
aspens, cherry, maple, ash, apple, 
orange, eucalyptus, stung by a 
tumultuous rain, nourished by alien 
and magical soil and, even as he 
watched, throwing out new branches, 
popping open new buds.” 

From these small beginnings—a 
line or two of poetry, a brilliant piece 
of descriptive writing—a new ap- 
proach may be found to the art of 
landscape, an approach made neces- 
sary by changing times, changing 
conditions. Cecil Day Lewis sums 
it up in the first verse of ‘““You that 
love England”’: 

“You that love England, who have an 
ear for her music, 

The slow movement of clouds in 
benediction, 

Clear arias of light thrilling over her 
uplands, 

Over the chords of summer sustained 
peacefully ; 

Ceaseless the leaves’ counterpoint in 
a west wind lively, 

Blossom and river rippling loveliest 
allegro, 

And the storms of wood strings brass 
at year’s finale: 

Listen. Can you not hear the entrance 
of a new theme ?” 
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At the Tenth Milestone 
Achievements and Acceptance 


The tenth birthday party of the 
new town of East Kilbride was an oc- 
casion to stir an old campaigner’s 
heart. Here was the child of so much 
faith and hope grown half-way to 
maturity, a most satisfactory and 
promising youngster. Here was a re- 
markable assembly of persons repre- 
senting powers, services, industries— 
constructive forces of many kinds— 
gathered to recognize the achieve- 
ment of Sir Patrick Dollan and his 
team and all the many co-operators. 
Old opponents, now converted, sat 
with old friends. And to crown all, 
Lord Strathclyde, Minister of State, 
not only stamped with official ap- 
proval what has been done, but in 
clear and authoritative words out- 
lined a connected policy of dispersal 
which might almost have been draft- 
ed by the TCPA. 


A Policy 

He spoke of Glasgow’s enormous 
problem of congestion and of steps to- 
wards solution. East Kilbride—great, 
but not enough in itself. Cumber- 
nauld—fine, still not enough. Hous- 
ing and ‘Town Development (Scot- 
land) Act, 1957—a new instrument 
commended to the local authorities of 
Scotland generally, to be worked for 
the advantage of all, receiving auth- 
orities and overspilling authority 
alike. Balanced real communities the 
aim. 

Strange to think back to 1952, when 
the powers imagined that no overspill 
problem existed in Scotland! 
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Significant, too, was the remark by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland 
after cutting a sod at Cumbernauld, 
“TI am not to be taken as opposed to 
another new town—at the right 
time.”” The third new town of the 
Glasgow ring may be guessed at, 
shaping in the air, preparing to come 
to earth for a public inquiry. When? 
Surely the interval of eight and a half 
years between East Kilbride and 
Cumbernauld was too long? Surely 
the new towns are proving a sound 
investment, deserving Treasury ap- 
proval even in hard times ? 


Is TCPA’s Special Work in 
Scotland Done? 

So now at the centre the principle 
of dispersal is accepted and steps are 
being taken. 

East Kilbride is in being, a visible 
example of the process. 

What is left to concern propagan- 
dists ? Is the special work of the TCPA 
in Scotland now done ? 

Not yet. There is a long road still in 
front, with some awkward corners. 


Looking Ahead 
Cumbernauld and Density 


Cumbernauld, for instance, has 
two particularly tricky problems to 
solve (even after that troublesome, un- 
settled trunk road A73 is pinned down 
to a definite place in the plan). First, 
as to the narrow, rather difficult site 
and consequent plans for much closer 
building than in other new towns, 
with a considerable proportion of 
high flats. Variety and experiment 
are certainly good, and the first de- 
velopments on these lines will be 
watched with interest and (it must be 
hoped) with an open mind. So far, ex- 
perience at East Kilbride has pointed 
the other way, indicating a very 
strong general desire for cottage or 
terrace houses; the simple, likeable 
houses there have helped to draw a 
cheerful, youthful population. ‘Time 
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will show the social effects of high 
flats and the proportion desirable. 
Always to be kept in mind is the fact 
that neither the building of a new 
town nor the reconstruction of a city 
centre can be the work of one year or 
two. There is time, after the first de- 
velopments, to modify plans if neces- 
sary. East Kilbride and Glenrothes 
both know that. 


Cumbernauld and Glasgow 


Another special problem for Cum- 
bernauld to work out is the special 
relation with Glasgow. East Kilbride 
has drawn half of its population from 
Glasgow, but freely, without any 
compact, by the attraction of its in- 
dustries. Between Cumbernauld and 
Glasgow there is a special bond, 
not hitherto tried out in practice in 
Scotland. Glasgow might wish to 
press Cumbernauld to receive mainly 
those families which are highest on the 
unsatisfied housing list; while other 
migrants, equally from Glasgow, 
might better suit the circumstances 
of a new town, especially as pioneers 
at the beginning. ‘‘Homeless” young 
couples will be the likeliest to please 
both authorities and themselves, by 
migrating; but any family going from 
a municipal house in Glasgow would 
help to clear the unsatisfied list by 
leaving a vacant house behind them. 

What the Victorians called “‘sancti- 
fied common sense”’ will be much re- 
quired when the time for allocation 
comes. 


Town Development 


As to the Housing and Town De- 
velopment (Scotland) Act now pas- 
sed, it must be earnestly hoped that 
it will work effectively and soon to 
spread the load of Glasgow’s over- 
spill. The aims, as stated by the 
sponsors, are sound—to provide for 
the enlargement of existing communi- 
ties in a properly balanced way—but 
the Act itself does not explicitly pro- 
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vide for ‘‘balance”’. The crux of the 
problem is the provision of employ- 
ment in the reception areas, whether 
by Glasgow industries moving or by 
new industries coming. 


Industries from Glasgow 


Is there sufficient encouragement 
to promote movement of suitable in- 
dustries from Glasgow ? The Govern- 
ment think there is, between com- 
pensation for disturbance and help 
which receiving authorities have 
powers to give. The Secretary of State 
has said that the Government “have 
come to the conclusion that a great 
deal of the industry that will be dis- 
placed will be of a kind that can quite 
well operate at a distance from Glas- 
gow’, and further, that ‘“‘consulta- 
tions . . . suggest that the statutory 
compensation will, iri a considerable 
proportion of cases, go a long way to 
provide the funds needed for re- 
establishment.” The view may well be 
thought too easily optimistic, but at 
least it must be hoped that a start can 
be made. Then time will show. 


Within Glasgow 

Meantime, in Glasgow, the hous- 
ing situation has a quality of night- 
mare. The housing-scheme policy is 
coming to an end for lack of sites; the 
city has to face slum clearance and 
fundamental reconstruction at the 
centre; and all the enormous effort 
of housing schemes since the war has 
not, it seems, shortened the unsatisfied 
list of housing applications. Why? 
Does the reason lie mainly in natural 
increase, large families growing up, 
marrying, and becoming ‘‘homeless”’ 
young couples? In good wages lead- 
ing to ambition for a better house ? Or 
is the fact partly due to continuing 
immigration into Glasgow—which is 
contrary to sound policy and ought to 
be discouraged in any possible way ? 
And, if so, what ways are possible ? 

Again, how far is it possible under 
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present conditions for a family man 
to move out from Glasgow to another 
part of Scotland independently, by 
his own volition, as so many thou- 
sands have since 1800 moved in to 
Glasgow ? 

Much too little attention has 
been directed to the fact that the 
present system of housing by local 
authorities (emphasis on “‘local’’) has 
tended to fix families where they are, 
almost recalling the still more ancient 
days of serfdom. The Development 
Act seeks to provide for organized 
migration, but the individual house- 
holder desiring to move out of Glas- 
gow in his own way has to be a man of 
exceptional perseverance. His wish 
accords with sound national policy, 
but he comes up against an exclusive 
wall of local authority regulation 
when trying to find a house some- 
where else. Can anything be done for 
him, Glasgow being recognized as a 
special case? In the aggregate, he 
might amount to thousands. 

These questions are not easy. 


Power for the Machinery? 

It is now five years since the Jury 
Report first startled Municipal Glas- 
gow awake to the need for overspill. 
There has been a slow, hard process of 
intellectual conviction. This autumn 
opens a new period, with the idea of 
wide dispersal grasped at the centre, 
and machinery (no doubt improv- 
able) provided. 

Is there the power to drive the 
machinery ? Not as much as could be 
wished. 

The job is a big one. It means re- 
versal of the general habit of thought 
of a hundred and fifty years. Local 
authorities are local authorities, with 
local responsibilities, strongly tempt- 
ed to a short view both in space and 
time. The intelligent public are 
curiously uninterested. If the Town 
Development procedure is to work 
vigorously a wide view and a forward 
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view will have to be taken by a large 
number of persons. 

At this point the question becomes 
psychological as well as practical. An 
atmosphere has to be created. Econo- 
mists, technicians, legislators, and ad- 
ministrators are indispensable agents, 
but a different kind of voice is needed 
also, to prepare both the exodus and 
the welcome, to press for the im- 
provement of machinery if necessary, 
and generally to stimulate will to sur- 
mount obstacles. A few in the press 
and elsewhere are doing great work, 
but too few. Could all the frustrated 
heat of indignation against slum 
squalor, traffic congestion, rural de- 
population, the divorce of man from 
nature, be led on to generate a posi- 
tive force of goodwill and co-opera- 
tion for the movement of people and 
industry which alone can make it pos- 
sible to cure these evils ? 

To stir the weight of custom needs a 


powerful dynamic—a movement of 


the spirit. 


An Item of News 

Congratulations to Sir Patrick 
Dollan, Sir John Mann, and Mrs 
Pinkerton on being reappointed to a 
further term of office on East Kil- 
bride Development Corporation as 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
member respectively. 

ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL 





ONE-DAY CONFERENCE, GLASGOW 


The Scottish Section of the TCPA 
is holding a one-day conference at 
Glasgow on 8 November 1957, on the 
subject of ‘“The Housing and Town 
Development (Scotland) Act 1957”. 
The principal speaker is J. H. 
McGuinness, Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Health for Scotland, and 
chairman is Frank A. B. Preston, 


President of the Scottish Section of 


the TCPA. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


















invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 


* | 











Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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RURAL DEPOPULATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 1851-1951. By John 
Saville. Dartington Hall Studies in Rural 
Sociology. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 28s. 

This book falls into two distinct 
parts. Over four-fifths is devoted to 
assembling demographic and occu- 
pational facts concerning the size of 
the rural population over the last 
hundred years. Although there have 
been many studies of rural depopula- 
tion, these have mostly been either 
scattered in various journals or have 
been non-statistical. The author as- 
sembles the available information 
and analyses Census of Population 
statistics to throw light on such 
aspects of rural depopulation as the 
unbalance of the sexes in different age 
groups, the differential rates of migra- 
tion from various rural areas, the 
decline in parish populations and in 
the number of craftsmen. The general 
analysis is supplemented by a detailed 
study for the South Hams district of 
Devonshire, including an account of 
its agricultural history and its non- 
agricultural industries and services. 

This part of the book will be of most 
interest to specialists in British social 
history. For those more generally 
interested in town and _ country 
planning it amplifies facts which are 
probably well known. 

One chapter (forty pages) discusses 
the opportunities for maintaining or 
even repopulating the rural areas of 
England and Wales and surveys most 
of the important literature. The 
author convincingly demonstrates 
that there is little opportunity for 
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rural repopulation through expanded 
agricultural activity, although he 
seems rather optimistic on the possi- 
bilities provided by forestry, not 
considering sufficiently whether we 
can justify substantial state subsidies 
for forestry nor whether in the mar- 
ginal farming areas people _ will 
accept for long the comparative isola- 
tion which forestry employment de- 
mands. 

The serious omission in Mr Saville’s 
discussion of the contemporary prob- 
lem is that he does not sufficiently 
explore the hierarchical relationships 
which exist between town and coun- 
try and fails to bring out the extent to 
which the problems of rural areas are 
inextricably bound up with the 
economic and social developments of 
the regions to which they belong. 
Much recent work on the economics 
of location (such as by Lésch) shows 
that one must think in terms of a 
network of interrelated urban and 
rural settlements and that therefore 
one cannot treat the problem of the 
more sparsely populated rural 
parishes in isolation. It is perhaps the 
omission of this aspect of the subject 
which leads Mr Saville into giving 
insufficient consideration to the evi- 
dence that market-town-rural de- 
population (town and countryside 
cannot be distinguished) has probably 
been halted in many parts of the 
country. GEORGE ALLEN 


DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK. HMSO. 
J. 
One has the feeling, perhaps not 
unjustifiably, that guide-books are 
seldom original. Most of them appear 
to be condensed in several stages from 
detailed works covering smaller dis- 
tricts which were written long ago by 
careful local authors. This is, how- 
ever, obviously not the case with the 
first guide-book issued by the Sta- 
tionery Office for the National Parks 
Commission and the Dartmoor Na- 
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tional Park Committee. This consists 
of seven sections, each written by an 
acknowledged authority. 

Dr W. G. Hoskins, whose book 
The Making of the English Landscape 
was reviewed in this journal in 
December 1955, contributes two 
sections, one on the history of Dart- 
moor from Roman times to the 
present and the other a description 
of over forty places of special interest. 
The sections on geology, physio- 
graphy and climate, natural history 
and prehistoric monuments are con- 
tributed by members of Exeter Uni- 
versity and each has a_ valuable 
bibliography. There are also detailed 
descriptions, aided by maps, of the 
walks, mostly trackless, in the heart 
of the moor. A half-inch map of the 
whole National Park area is provided 
and there are twenty-five excellent 
photographs. LEONARD EVANS 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S 
STUDY CONFERENCE ON THE HUMAN 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MUNITIES WITHIN THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND EMPIRE, 1956. 2 vols. 
Oxford University Press. 425. 

In July 1956, some 300 people 
“of the up-and-coming generation, 
roughly between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-five years, in the man- 
agement and operative fields” of in- 
dustry came together from the United 
Kingdom, Commonwealth, and col- 


onial territories at the invitation of 


the Duke of Edinburgh. They spent 
nearly three weeks together, partly in 
Oxford discussing addresses by emin- 
ent figures of the industrial world, and 
partly on study tours to London and 
provincial industrial centres. The 
purpose of the conference was to 
study the impact of industrialization 
upon communities in different parts 
of the world. 

The complete report will be valued 
as a record by members of the con- 
ference; it will also be an interest- 
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ing historical document in the annals 
of twentieth-century industrial de- 
velopment. Volume One contains 
accounts of the organization of the 
conference, the main addresses, re- 
ports of discussions, and a fascinating 
and witty summing-up by Sir Philip 
Morris, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol. Volume ‘Two con- 
tains the twenty-five background 
papers by British and Common- 
wealth experts. 

Much of the report is preoccupied 
with problems of human relation- 
ships either on a largely philosophical 
plane, where many aspects of the im- 
pact of industrialization are passed— 
somewhat tritely as it appears in cold 
print—in review; or within the con- 
fines of the mine, plantation, or work- 
shop, where the relationships of 
management and labour are dis- 
cussed with a courteous avoidance of 
the more acrimonious or controver- 
sial issues. No doubt the discussions 
were more warm and lively in the in- 
formal sessions than in the discussions 
reported officially. 

There are a number of contribu- 
tions on the interaction between en- 
vironmental factors, susceptible to 
planning, and the human actors. 
Among the background papers, Sir 
Hugh Casson inveighs against ugli- 
ness and “‘subtopia’’, reminding in- 
dustrialists of their responsibilities. 
Dr Luchterhand discusses the social 
planning involved in the establish- 
ment of an aluminium smelting plant 
in a remote coastal region of British 

Xolumbia. Mr Arthur Gaitskell has 
some important things to say about 
planned regional development, 
founding his remarks on his first-hand 
experience of the Gezira scheme in the 
Sudan. Dr Fraser Darling brings new 
light to bear on the problems of an 
industrial society by treating them as 
an extended branch of biological 
ecology. And anyone concerned about 
town planning in the multi-racial 
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areas of Africa will find much profit- 
able material in the courageous 
address given by Mr Harry Oppen- 
heimer uf South Africa, and in the 
careful analyses in the papers con- 
tributed by Professor Clyde Mitchell 
and Sir Ronald Prain about the 
Northern Rhodesian copperbelt. 
PETER KUENSTLER 


A SURVEY 
TATES IN 


OF NEW HOUSING ES- 
BELFAST. Dorita E. Field 


and Desmond G. Neill, Department of 


Social Studies, Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast. 35. 

This report contains an analysis 
of the information collected during 
1953-4 by interviewing 10 per cent 
of the housewives on eleven suburban 
estates built by the Northern Ireland 
Housing Trust between 1945 and 
1953- 

One main section is concerned 
with incomes and expenditure on fuel 
and light, travelling, rents, and rates. 
After relating income to family size 
and composition to derive a Mini- 
mum Human Needs Standard of 
Living, the authors conclude that 
‘fan unskilled wage-earner, or even 
a semi-skilled wage-earner in some 
industries, who lived in a post-war 
house at a distance from his work, 
could barely attain (this standard) 
unless his family is very small, or 
there is more than one wage-earner 
in the family, or he has regular over- 
time.” Hire purchase payments, 
rents, and fuel costs bear most 
heavily on those with the lower 
standard and can, in some cases, 
result in undernourishment. 

This economic problem exists 
alongside a real social problem. 
Although the housewife is usually 
“satisfied” with her house and the 
estate, she has some complaints— 
familiar enough to the housing 
manager—of which the report gives 
a statistical measure. But the picture 
painted of the isolated housewife and 
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of the infrequency of her extra- 
familial leisure activities suggests a 
problem of greater importance than 
the economic one. In so far as the 
survey underlines the emotional ne- 
cessity in this situation of visits to 
relatives, it forces a re-thinking of 
housing policy which is based pri- 
marily on housing priority. 
GEORGE F. THOMASON 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON 
AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH 
ECONOMY. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
ries. 21S. 

By any adequate economic yard- 
stick British agriculture is chroni- 
cally inefficient, and sooner or later, 
gradually or suddenly, drastic chang- 
es in public policy will become neces- 
sary. In comparison with other agri- 
cultures where farmers and workers 
demand similar real incomes British 
agriculture is technically backward, 
and too frequently it fails to combine 
the various inputs, especially at the 
different margins of production, to 
offset the advantages which its com- 
petitors gain through technical or 
natural circumstances. 

The ICI conference set out, in a 
series of invited papers and com- 
ments from various kinds of interested 
specialists, to analyse the possibilities 
confronting British agriculture, to 
describe its economic vulnerability, 
and to suggest remedies. 

The physical or regional planner 
has a two-fold direct interest in a con- 
structive agricultural policy : he wants 
to know what should be done to re- 
organize farm sizes and layouts and 
what are the opportunities for re- 
gional amelioration schemes. ‘There 
is probably wide agreement among 
agricultural economists that a large 
proportion of British farms are too 
small and that their farmers can only 
rarely offset by their greater effort 
and initiative the waste from their in- 
completely utilized machinery and 
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fixed capital. There is less agreement 
on the importance of farm size com- 
pared with other sources of ineffici- 
ency, or how far it is interrelated with 
them. The evidence to indicate how 
far the irregular layout of farms and 
fields and small size of fields are sub- 
stantial cost-raising factors is even 
more scanty. 

Regional improvement schemes 
may have some contribution to make 
in improving efficiency, such as hill- 
side afforestation to control the rate 
of water run-off into adjacent valleys 
or general irrigation and flood con- 
trol schemes. ‘The Monmouthshire 
Moors study by the Welsh Agricul- 
tural Land Sub-Commission is a 
good illustration. Then there are the 
better-known problems of the hilly or 
mountainous marginal farming areas. 
Is the green mantle of forests creep- 
ing over the hills in such a way as to 
be unnecessarily disadvantageous to 
farming or have the early conflicts of 
forest versus farm been economically 
reconciled? Must we look to in- 
dustrial development as the means of 
salvation for the geographically bet- 
ter situated marginal areas, to pro- 
duce indirect benefits on their agri- 
cultural efficiency by providing al- 
ternative employment for those now 
under-employed on small unpro- 
ductive farms, and to make them less 
dependent on public subsidy ? 

The ICI report says very little on 
these topics. It more or less dodges 
(except for a few remarks in the paper 
by Malcolm Messer and the com- 
ment by Arthur Jones) the crucial 
problem of farm size, whether in 
marginal or non-marginal areas. 
Forestry is explicitly excluded. There 
is only one “land economist”’ in the 
conference’s membership, and he 
talks on other problems. Perhaps the 
organizers would consider the land 
planning problems as less important 
than the issues they discuss or as 


political non-starters not worthy of 
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detailed notice. However, although 
this report has little of direct concern 
to the specialist interests of this 


journal’s readers, it is without doubt 
. ’ 


one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of British agri- 
cultural policy published in the last 
decade and should be read widely. 
GEORGE ALLEN 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN. Lancashire County Council. 15s5.-+ 

I wish I could write really lucidly 
and informatively about the Lanca- 
shire Development Plan, but the 
smallish holiday cottage in which I 
am studying it possesses no table upon 
which the four sections of the county 
map can be laid out flat, which is 
hampering. It may be that there are 
small-scale explanatory diagrams in 
the report of the survey but this is not 
in my possession. 

I find it very difficult not to begin a 
review of any development plan with 
a jeremiad against the form and con- 
tent for development plans prescribed 
by the Ministry (and, as I have re- 
cently been stigmatized as a con- 
formist don, the temptation has be- 
come the stronger) but I must try to 
refrain from what threatens to be- 
come a boring habit. 

Mr Aylmer Coates and his staff 
have produced the kind of plan one 
would have expected from a county 
planning department which ‘has a 
reputation second to none; it is 
workmanlike, comprehensive, and (a 
by no means negligible item) very 
reasonably priced. ‘The county map, 
with its accompanying programme 
map and written statement, costs only 
15s., while the cost of each of the 
twelve town maps, with their com- 
panion documents, varies from 10s. to 
15s. Printing costs have no doubt 
been kept down by limiting the num- 
ber of colours used to four: grey for 
the base map (unhappily almost il- 
legible in the case of the county map), 
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black for administrative information, 
green for open space, and brown for 
all other items. While one misses the 
emphasis given to the cores of towns 
by the blue used in fully coloured 
notations, this arrangement gives a 
fresh and crisp effect. One marked 
defect is that no attempt has been 
made to label clearly on the county 
map the towns and villages in respect 
of which proposals are made in the 
plan, though the names of adjoining 
authorities and of the county bor- 
oughs embedded like cherries in the 
cake of administrative Lancashire are 
marked with prominence and clarity. 

It is, of course, almost meaningless 
to talk about a plan for Lancashire 
when this excludes all the largest 
communities which are within or ad- 
join the administrative county: Burn- 
ley, Blackburn, Preston, Rochdale, 
Bury, Bolton, Wigan, St Helens, and 
Southport, to say nothing of Liver- 
pool, Bootle, Warrington, Salford, 
Oldham, and Manchester. 

Whatis left when these are omitted ? 
Apart from the new town of Kirkby, 
to take 46,000 overspill from Liver- 
pool and the pioneering town de- 
velopment experiment in Middleton, 
which will 
some 18,000, and Worsley, to take 
overspill from Salford, there are fifty 
communities of sufficient importance 
to bear the magic initials T.M.L. 
(town map later), including two as 
important as Nelson and Colne, and 
ninety-five villages to be provided 
with new or extensively improved 


community facilities. The names of 


some of these, by the way are en- 
chanting. Here is a section taken al- 
most at random: Grizebeck, Beck 
Side, Ireleth, Askam, Lindal, Urs- 
wick, Cark, Flookburgh, Alithwaite, 
Cartmel. 

There are very large areas shown as 
of great landscape, scientific, or his- 
toric value. (Parts of Lancashire are 
of course included in the Lake Dis- 


relieve Manchester of 
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trict National Park, and _ therefore 
excluded from the county plan.) It is 
somewhat misleading, or soone hopes, 
to be told that in these areas new de- 
velopment is “‘to be grouped in and 
around existing settlements except 
in exceptional circumstances”. One 
trusts that this is the policy followed 
in the whole of rural Lancashire. It is, 
on many grounds, highly debatable 
whether delimitation of rural areas 
thought to be of special beauty is de- 
sirable at all. Adi the other numerous 
precautions which the Lancashire 
plan states will be taken in controlling 
development in the areas of special 
landscape value should, in my opin- 
ion, be applied to all rural areas, but 
this leads on to discussion of the 
whole concept of the ‘‘experiment in 
freedom” of the General Develop- 
ment Order, 1950, which can hardly 
be pursued here. 

The road proposals included in the 
plan are numerous and important, 
but their real import is extremely 
difficult to assess. The county map 
picks out all roads of traffic import- 
ance, distinguishing between special 
motorways, trunk roads, and other 
principal traffic routes, but does not 
distinguish between lengths of pro- 
posed new road, existing roads to be 
improved, and roads to be left un- 
touched. The programme map shows 
which lengths of road are to be con- 
structed or improved and the rela- 
tive priorities between proposals but 
does not pick out the parts of traffic 
routes not to be improved. As already 
remarked, the base map is virtually 
illegible, and it certainly does not en- 
able one to follow the routes of major 
roads not specially emphasized, so 
that neither county map nor pro- 


gramme map gives a clear picture of 
the existing main-road framework of 


the county and the improvements 
proposed for it. I suppose if one hung 
the two maps (each consisting of four 
large sections) side by side on a wall 
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and compared them carefully for a 

long time one might eventually forma 

reasonably complete impression, but 
this would be a formidable task. 

I know that the development plan 
is a statutory document, that it is 
bound to be extremely complex, and 
that public interest is apt to be some- 
what weak except perhaps in respect 
of a few dramatic issues, but I cannot 
believe that, freed from the develop- 
ment plans regulations, the Lanca- 
shire planning staff could not have 
produced a far more easily compre- 
hensible set of maps and still kept 
them legally watertight. The pre- 
liminary outline plan for Lancashire 
was in fact a very lucid document, 
but it was prepared a long time ago 
and the present proposals differ from 
it a good deal; one really cannot go 
back to the preliminary plan (itself a 
bulky publication), digest it, and then 
come back to the development plan 
and note the differences. 

Relying upon the written state- 

ment, one gains the information that 
the most important road proposals 
are: 
(a2) A north-south motorway from 
the Westmorland border near 
Kirby Lonsdale to the Cheshire 
border east of Warrington. 
Extension of the East Lancashire 
road from Worsley to the York- 
shire border, connecting with the 
proposed Manchester outer ring 
road and with the north-south 
motorway. 

(c) Liverpool-Widnes-Cheshire road 
via the proposed Widnes-Run- 
corn high-level bridge, consisting 
partly of a new road. 

(d) Liverpool-Preston-Leeds trunk 

road. The general line of the ex- 

isting road is retained but several 
by-passes are proposed. 

Manchester outer ring road. A 

new road intended to be a motor- 

way crossing the Manchester 

Ship Canal by a high-level bridge 


= 


— 
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near the notorious existing Barton 
swing bridge. 

(f) Manchester-Preston trunk road. 

' Improvement of the existing A6 
by the construction of by-passes 
round Walkden, Adlington, and 
Chorley. 

A host of other important but less 
ambitious improvements are listed. 

The plan also deals with areas for 
the surface working of minerals, areas 
for the disposal of refuse (a most im- 
portant subject on which much im- 
portant work has been done in 
Lancashire), areas to be used for 
Government purposes and all the 
usual incidental matters. 

To sum up, within the context of 
planning as at present conceived and 
administered this is probably as good 
a plan as one could desire. In the light 
of a more radical interpretation of the 
role of planning it has obvious de- 
fects. 

I doubt whether anyone could 
rationally justify planning the ad- 
ministrative county apart from the 
county boroughs associated with it. 
The degree of decentralization en- 
visaged is utterly inadequate (the 
Ministry's refusal to accept Skelmers- 
dale as a new town under the New 
Towns Act is specifically referred to in 
the written statement). Implementa- 
tion of the plan will involve a sub- 
stantial increase in the built-up area 
of the Manchester conurbation, for 
example, mitigated by the preserva- 
tion of slender strips between com- 
munities which have not already 
coalesced, whereas it is probably safe 
to say that any plan inspired by a 
radical policy would aim at the re- 
duction of the existing built-up area 
and the development of new and ex- 
panded towns a dozen or more miles 
away. This of course is the classic 
solution but it seems impossible to 
doubt its wisdom. On any score, there 
are just too many square miles of solid 
development already existing, and 
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even if one prefers Professor Myles 
Wright’s idea of the regional city 
much conversion of built-up areas to 
open space is essential. 

Finally, the rural proposals are 
somewhat disappointing. Admittedly 
this is really more a matter of de- 
velopment than of planning—it is of 
little use to indicate ambitious pro- 
posals for the extension of village 
facilities if there is no prospect of find- 
ing the money to provide them, but 
one feels that if the Government were 
really interested in the strengthening 
of rural communities means would 
be found to make more ambitious 
proposals also realistic. 

Similar observations apply to the 
various town maps, but it is worth 
noting that, though these are seldom 
very exciting documents, they offer 
plenty of opportunity for the display 
both of competence and incompet- 
ence. Some county borough town 
maps bear striking marks of incom- 
petent preparation; the Lancashire 
town maps are equally eloquent of 
competence. L. B, KEEBLE 


HOUSE MAINTENANCE FOR THE IN- 
TELLIGENT OWNER. By Enic Bird. 
Adam and Charles Black. 15. 

This is a very useful maintenance 
manual for the householder, similar 
to a car manual. The author points 
out that a house is a machine which 
requires occasional attention if it is to 
give good service and the book seeks 
to explain in simple and non-techni- 
cal language what should be done to 
keep it in good working order. 

The construction of the house is de- 
scribed; we learn how to make it 
more comfortable, how to increase its 
value, and how to forestall major and 
minor disasters. The book is liberally 
provided with many practical and 
easily understood illustrations and the 
language is clear and uncomplicated. 
This is no “‘do-it-yourself”’ handbook, 
but is full of sound common sense and 
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easily assimilated information which 
enables an owner to understand the 
workings of his house. 

The author is a_ well-known 
authority on his subject. He is an 
architect, a former editor of the 
RIBA Journal, and now Technical 
Educational Officer at the Building 
Centre. MARGARET WRAGG 


URBAN LAND LSE PLANNING. By F, 
Stuart Chapin, Jr. Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, 16. $8. 

In this book the Professor of Plan- 
ning at the University of North Caro- 
lina describes the theory, methods, 
and techniques of the contemporary 
land-use planning process in_ the 
USA. His land-use planning does not 
embrace the whole of “‘city planning” 
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but is confined to a concern with “‘the 
location, intensity, and amount of 
land development required for the 
various space-using functions of city 
life”’ and the land-use plan with “Show 
land should be used as expansion and 
how renewal should proceed in the 
future’. The book is further confined 
by ignoring the “‘legal basis of plan- 
ning, its legislative controls and its 
administrative organization”, and by 
being directed primarily towards the 
small to medium-sized urban centres, 
with metropolitan population rang- 
ing from 100,000 to 500,000. 

The book is in three parts. Part IT, 
under the evocative title of ‘tooling 
up for land use planning”’, covers the 
familiar ground of survey: of ‘“‘data 
collection and data processing” in 
preparation for the description of the 
land-use planning process itself in 
Part III. As an introduction to this 
Part I describes the determinants of 
land use. It is introductory not only 
in theorizing on the forces which de- 
termine the changes in land use 
which the plan attempts to guide and 
shape, but also in suggesting that 
these theories should underlie the 
theoretical basis of land-use planning. 
The determinants are subdivided in- 
to three: the economic, social, and 
public interest. Under the first two 
are summarized the theories to be 
found in American books on urban 
ecology (McKenzie, Homer Hoyt, 
Firey, etc.) but under the third is a 
valiant attempt to analyse and de- 
fine what the public interest in con- 
trolling the use of privately owned 
land really is. Part I ends with a ten- 
tative attempt to show how those de- 
terminants interact. 

In Part II we are on more familiar 
ground with surveys of the economic 
base of the community, employment, 
population, land use, structure and 
environment, land value, transporta- 
tion. These are very close relations of 
our own surveys but contain some 
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interesting variants with which there 
is no space to deal here. 

Part III covers the preparation of 
the plan itself. The treatment is per- 
haps suitable for teaching the subject 
but is too systematic to ring true for 
plan preparation in practice. The in- 
itial spadework lies in the definition 
of study areas, the area to be covered 
by the plan, and its subdivision in- 
to planning districts (i.e. residential 
units, industrial areas, etc.). Then 
there is the completion of the tooling- 
up studies—our analysis of survey, 
Then the location requirements of the 
various uses are studied, to provide a 
sketch study for the future pattern of 
uses, and also their space require- 
ments. These are our planning princi- 
ples and standards. Finally comes the 
design stage. This is difficult to de- 
scribe as it is a matter of art rather 
than science. 

Perhaps our particular interest ina 
book on planning technique from 
abroad is to see whether, despite the 
differences in legal and administra- 
tive background between the coun- 
tries, there is anything we can borrow. 
Looked at from this aspect, Part |, 
despite its ponderous content, is the 
most valuable to the British reader. It 
suggests that perhaps we ought to re- 
flect more at the outset of our plan- 
ning on the nature of the animal we 
are trying to tame; and on what the 
public interest in controlling land use 
really is. N. LICHFIELD 
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